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as meaning not merely the general action of avoidance, but the
specific action of taking the dim rather than the bright passage,
is seldom long delayed.

Sub-overt behaviour, represented by the 'hesitating stage' in
learning, is ideationa! behaviour in which conceptual action tends
to overflow incompletely into overt action.   It is noteworthy that
a similar feature of learning is exhibited by an animal with so
differently  constituted  a nervous   system  as  a  crustacean.    In
experiments   of  my  own,   the   common   Australian   fresh-water
crayfish,, Parachaeraps, was tested in an apparatus consisting of
a narrow rectangular box, one end of which was divided by a
partition, extending for about a third the length of the box, into
two passages.    Through the right-hand passage the animal could
escape, the left being closed at its far end by a sheet of clear glass.
The box sloped down gently to the level of the water, into which
the animal could escape from the open passage.    The crayfish is
placed at the upper end of the box in a cell in front of and mid-way
between the inner openings of the two passages.   On being released
from the cell, it seeks a way out of the box into the water, and
soon learns that it must choose the right-hand passage in order
to do this.   In another experiment the animal was liberated from
a cell which, instead of being situated mid-way between the openings
of the two passages, was opposite the opening of the  (closed)
left-hand passage.    On being liberated, it naturally tended at first
to go to the opening immediately in front of it, and found more
difficulty in selecting the correct right-hand passage than when
liberated from a point equidistant from the two openings.    Under
these circumstances, one animal continued even after fifty trials
to take the nearer and incorrect left-hand passage on about 40 per
cent, of occasions.    But its behaviour when entering the wrong
passage was markedly different from when it entered the right
one.   On the latter occasions it entered this passage unhesitatingly.
But when its forward rush from its starting point took it, as it
tended to do, to the nearer opening of the left passage, it generally
stopped and hesitated before entering it, and when it did enter it
often turned, always to the right, and tried to get through the
partition separating it from the correct passage on its right.

In another experiment with a similar apparatus in which the
right and left passages were alternately open and closed (by a
sheet of clear glass) the open passage was indicated by lighting
a small electric bulb over it (or in other experiments, over the